MEN OF POWER
traveled from town to town, working at Ms shoe-
maker's trade as he had opportunity, and sleeping in
the open or in the homes of people who made a prac-
tice of housing itinerant religious men. He came to
know England of the seventeenth century more inti-
mately than any other man of his day; for he traveled
not only on the main highways, but along the country
lanes, meeting all types of people in cities, towns, vil-
lages, and open country. As he himself said, "It is
necessary that I know all conditions that I may speak to
all conditions/'
As long as he addressed people in the open air or in
private homes, he met with no more resistance than any
other itinerant preacher of the day, and there were
hundreds of them.    But there was a great difference
between him and the other itinerant preachers.   They
spoke almost entirely in terms of argument and doc-
trine; he in terms of practice.   "Get the shams out of
your lives/' he would cry.    "Live differently and act
differently from the way people in general live and act."
He cared more about being and doing than about
theological disputations.    But he did not confine Ms
preaching to the open air or to private homes.   He went
into the churches, on at least one occasion interrupting
a service, and called priests and parishioners to re-
pentance and to a new way of life.   He describes one
such adventure:
Now as I went toward Nottingham, on a Firstday,
in the morning, going with Friends to a meeting there,
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